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This publication provides a brief roundup of 
information concerning recent labor developments in 
foreign countries. The material is based on unclassified 
reports from United States labor attaches, labor report- 
ing officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items 
pertaining to the U.S.S.R.s and countries of similar 
political orientation are based chiefly on information 
from the press and publications of those countries, with- 
out verification or evaluation of the material presented. 
The publication is prepared by the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

This document may be reproduced in part or 
whole without request for specific permission. 

Use of funds for printing this publication ap- 
proved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, July 


26, 1963. 
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(nemployment Trends 


The Japanese economy has grown 
st arapid rate since the end of 
World War II. This growth has been 
due to the competitive advantage in 
foreign and domestic markets of new 
md more modern Japanese plants 
erected to replace facilities de- 
stroyed during the war and to the 
ability of the economy to generate 
large amounts of business and per- 
sonal savings to finance the requie 
site large investments. The rapid ine 
crease in agricultural productivity 
and the relatively small amount of 


resources that had to be diverted to 





1/ In judging these very low un- 
employment rates, it is necessary to 
take into account underemployment, 
which, according to the Japanese Mine 
istry of Labor, is substantial, al- 
though it has not been precisely 
measured. Underemployment occurs in 
agriculture, where most work is care 
tied out on small family plots; in 
nonagricultural pursuits, there are 
nany self-employed and unpaid family 
workers. Partetime employment is 
also an important aspect of under- 
employment. 

2/ Compiled by the Japanese Min- 
istry of Labor, Bureau of Statistics, 
and cited for 1961 in Economic Plan- 
ning Agency, Economic Surv of 
Japan (Tokyo, Japan Times Limited, 
1363), pe 188. Applicants include 
those already employed but looking 
for another job; thus, the applicant 
figures far exceed the number of 


employ ed. 











JAPANESE UNEMPLOYMENT POLICIES 


military programs were also major 
contributory factors to the prospere 
ity of the Japanese economy. The 
growth in constant (1955) dollar per 
Capita national product has exceeded 
10 percent per year, particularly be- 
tween 1958 and 1961. 


This prosperity, combined with 
declining birth rates in the early 
postwar years, has permitted Japan 
to experience one of the lowest une 
employment rates in the free world. 
According to official Japanese fige 
ures, joblessness has declined fair- 
‘ly steadily since 1955, when 760,000 
workers, or 1.8 percent of the labor 
force, were totally unemployed. By 
1962, the number of unemployed had 
decreased to 400,000, or 0.9 percent 
of the labor force. 1/ (See accom 
panying table.) As a result, in re= 
cent years, unemployment has not 
been a major political issue. 


The low level of unemployment 
is reflected in the statistics of 
public employment exchange opera- 
tions. The monthly average of job 
openings in 1962 in these exchanges 
substantially exceeded the average 
of job applications--1.9 million and 
1.4 million, respectively. In 1961, 
job openings and applications both 
averaged 1.2 million monthly. 2/ 
These figures by no means measure 
total demand and supply in the Labor 
market, since the public employment 
exchanges are only one means through 
which job offers are made. Yet they 
do indicate to some extent the rela- 
tive status of the labor market. 





Labor Force and Unemployment in 
Japan, 1953-62 








Unemployed 
Labor Unem- as percent 
sone force 1/| ployed 2/ of labor 
“i force 
1953.} 39,890} 530 1.3 
1954..| 40,550} 670 1.7 
1955.2|41,940} 760 1.8 
1956..}42,680; 710 1.7 
1957.6}43,630} 590 1.4 
1958..|43,870 | 630 1.4 
1959.-}44,330} 650 1.5 
1960../45,110} 500 1.1 
1961.-/45,620} 440 1.0 
1962..146,140; 400 9 














1/ Persons 15 years of age and 
older. 

2/ All persons 15 years of age 
or older who worked less than 1 hour 
in the survey week and were seeking 


work. 
Source: 


Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force Survey che Office of 


the Prime Minister, Bureau of Sta- 
tistics).. 


Despite this generally favor- 
able labor market status, the place» 
ment problem of certain older worke 
ers is extremely acute. In recent 
years, Japanese industry has had to 
discharge workers, including those 
who had permanent status, before 
they would normally retire. This 
frequently occurred as a result of 
the closing down of uneconomic ine 
Stallations and the introduction of 
more efficient laborsaving methods 
and equipment. Competition from fore 
eign imports has also had an impact. 
Workers in declining industries, 
such as coal mining, have been es- 
pecially hard hit. Unemployed work- 
ers, who probably make up a large 
portion of the small hard core of 
long-term unemployed, come mainly 
from such industries. 


The relatively more difficult 
position of the older unemployed 
worker arises largely from the "life 
time employment" system. Under this 
system, employers favor hiring young 
workers who have just complete 
their schooling. They are paid low 
er wages than those paid to older 
workers with seniority, and they can 
also be trained as the employer wis 
es. These workers remain with the 
same employer until retirement, 
which usually occurrs at age 55, 
This is particularly true in estab 
lishments employing 30 workers or 
more, This lifetime system has af. 





forded protection in return for loy- 
alty to the firm. } 


Measures Against Unemployment 


General Policies Affectin Une 
employment. Substantial unemploye, 
ment occurred immediately following 
World War II, with repatriation * 


troops. The country’s physical plant 


plo: 


had been destroyed and her economic ° 


institutions disrupted. The Japanes 
Government inaugurated a system of 
work relief projects in 1947 to cop 
with this problem. Two years later, 
under the Emergency Unemployment 
Measures Law of 1949, the Government 
expanded the system of projects, 
fearing that increased unemployment 
would ensue from austerity measures) 
contained in the Dodge Plan ene 8 
after its author, an advisor to the 
U.S. occupation authorities), which 
provided for a reduction in the bale) 
ance of payments deficits and for 
anti-inflation measures. 








In 1960, the Government intro- 





duced the Income Doubling Plan, 
which had been drafted by the Nati 

al Planning Agency. This plan was 
an outgrowth of fears, held in the 
early 1950's, that Japan's economy 
would not grow rapidly enough to ab- 
Sorb the rising number of new ene 








ifficult|trants into the labor force. The 
emp loyed/ plan, which called for a doubling of 
he "life, Japan’s national income from 1960 to 
der this| 1970, was designed to stimulate the 
ng young economic growth needed to provide 
omp let ed sufficient new job opportunities. It 
aid low | 18 not a hard and fast blueprint for 
to older; economic development; it sets gener- 
they can| #1 guidelines for Japanese economic 
yer wish policymakers. The monetary and in- 
with the ternational economic policies which 
irement,| have followed these guidelines have 
age 55,| thus far been successful in promot- 
1 eStab| ing economic growth with substan- 
cers oy tially full employment, minimal in- 
has af.| flation, and a manageable balance of 


‘or loy.| payments. 


Specific Measures. In addition 


| to the general policies encompassed 
by the Income Doubling Plan, Japan 
|}has other programs which (1) main- 
employe! tain employment, (2) ease the move- 
/ment of workers from geographic and 










llowing 

ion of occupational areas of declining em- 
L plant, ployment to areas of greater demand, 
conomic| 22d (3) assist the unemployed. 
apanes 

- em 1. Specific measures taken by 


:0 cope the Japanese Government to limit a 
later, decline in employment have generally 
Loyment been confined to industries adverse- 
wrnment| LY affected by changing technology 
jects, °F by competition from imports. A 
oyment prime example is coal mining. Be- 
, cause of increased cost and competi- 
(named tion from imported oil, management 
to the has attempted to close dow uneconome 
which ic installations and has introduced 
e bale laborsaviag machinery. As a result, 
nd for| the industry has suffered considere 
able labor unrest, particularly 
| since 1960. Following the recommen- 
ey dations of a tripartite commission, 








the Government enacted a special pro- 


| gram for the coal industry calcu- 


lated to ease the transition for 
both the mining companies and the 
workers by guaranteeing a continuing 
oO abe, Market for the coal mines through ree 

Strictions on oil imports and pro- 











vision of financial assistance to 
firms to enable them to convert more 
easily to other lines. 


Protectionist trade policies, 
mainly quantitative restrictions on 
many types of imports (e.g., auto- 
mobiles), have also contributed to 
the maintenance of employment in 
protected industries. 


2. In addition to maintaining 
employment in some industries, the 
Government has attempted to facili- 
tate the transfer of workers from 
one industry to another or from one 
geographic area to another. It does 
this through a network of offices of 
the Public Employment Exchange Serv- 
ice, created in 1921 and reorganized 
during the U.S. military occupation. 
These offices maintain records of 
applications and vacancies; the in- 


formation is exchanged between them, 
thus facilitating movement of work- 


ers from areas of labor surplus to 
areas of labor demand. The exchanges 
place a considerable number of appli- 
cants annually, particularly day 
laborers, the most mobile and least 
skilled members of the labor force. 
Special programs for the placement 
of school graduates, day laborers, 
the physically handicapped, and sea- 
sonal workers are conducted under 
the Employment Security Law of 1963. 


In addition, the expansion of 
vocational training promotes skill 
acquisition ‘and facilitates transfer 


of workers among jobs. 


In the case of older workers, 
the Government subsidizes retraining 
and provides cost-of-living, moving, 
and housing allowances for reloca- 
tion. To break dow resistance to 
the hiring of older workers, it also 
provides grants and loans to employ- 
ers, contingent on their willingness 
to hire such workers. 











3. Despite the favorable state 
of the economy and the Government's 
measures to maintain employment and 
facilitate transfers of workers, a 
small hard core of unemployment con- 
tinues to exist, as already indi- 
cated, mainly among older workers. 
These workers are aided by unemploy- 
ment relief projects, by unemploy- 
ment insurance, and in the case of 
firms, by special provisions for 
retirement. In 1963, the Governe- 
ment’s support of the various unem- 
ployment relief programs amounted to 
43,241 million yen (US$120.2 mil- 
lion), of which 36,354 million yen 
(US$100 million) were used for works 
projects. The remainder was allo- 
cated to retraining and relocating 
unemployed workers. 


One of the earliest postwar un- 
employment measures was the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law of 1947, which is 
still in force. This law covers a 
large proportion of the paid non- 
agricultural labor force--16.3 mil- 
lion workers out of a total of 25 
million in May 1963. It makes un- 
employment insurance compulsory for 
all enterprises employing five or 
more workers (except enterprises in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing). 
Teachers and migratory workers are 
excluded, but they may voluntarily 
acquire protection. The system is 
supported by a tax of 1.4 percent on 
gross cash earnings paid by employ- 
ers and employees in equal shares. 
The Government provides 25 percent 
of the cost of benefits and makes up 
33-1/3 percent of any deficit. It 
also bears the cost of administra- 
tion. 


Cash benefits may be paid to 
those who have lost their job but 
who were employed in “insured work" 
for 6 months or more during the year 
immediately preceding application. 


Under the Japanese unemployment in. 


surance plan, benefits are paid only 
to a claimant involuntarily idled or 
not separated for disciplinary or 
related reasons. Payment also de- 
pends on the claimant's availability 
for, and his willingness and ability 
to, work. Benefits may amount to 60 
percent of the average daily total 
cash earnings in the 6 months imme. 
diately prior to the worker's separa 


tion. In no event may daily pay- 
ments exceed 860 yen (US$240). The 
average monthly benefit is lowe. 


11,133 yen (US$30.93)--compared with 
the current average monthly cash 
wage of approximately 25,000 yen 
(US$70) in 1962. 





There is a 7-day waiting period) 
before the employee may collect bene. 
fits. The duration of benefits de-| 
pends on the worker's length of serv. 


ice on the job, as follows: 
nenteail 
benefit | 
Length of service days 





Less than 6 months in 


preceding yearececececcece None | 
6 months in preceding year.. 180 | 
More than 5 years but less | 
than 10 years preceding... 210 | 
10 years or more preceding.. 270 | 


The Emergency Unemployment Meas- 
ures Law of 1949 was originally de- 
signed to cushion the impact on enm- 
ployment of the Dodge reforms in 
1949-50 and to deal with unemploy-. 
ment resulting from shutdowns of war 
industries, demobilization of the 
Armed Forces, and destruction of the 
Japanese industrial plant during 
World War II. The law provides for 
public works projects in areas which 
have been particularly affected by 
unemployment. In 1962, 350,000 worke- 
ers were engaged on unemployment re- 
lief projects. 
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Workers are eligible to apply 
for work on relief projects if no 
other family member is on relief and 
no other jobs are available. A work- 
er is required to follow any job 
leads provided through the Public Em- 
ployment Exchange Service, but he is 
permitted some latitude in accepting 
or refusing job offers. The public 
works wage, which is not too far be- 
low prevailing wages in private em- 
ployment, acts as a deterrent to the 
original intent of the law: to cree 
ate only stopgap employment for a 
worker until private employment 
could be found. The law provides 
that pay may be as mch as 90 per- 
cent of the prevailing wage for sim- 
ilar work in the same locality. In 
practice, it ranges between 80 and 
90 percent. As a result, those on 
relief projects became selective in 
their choice of jobs, refusing less 
desirable ones in small and medium 
in hopes of obtaining posi- 


working conditions are more attrac- 
tive. 


In mid-1963, legislation was 
passed to overcome problems encoun- 
tered in the administration of un- 
employment relief projects under the 
1949 law. This legislation is in- 
tended (a) to give workers incen- 
tives to acquire new skills and to 
preserve, at the same time, the stop- 
gap nature of employment on works 
projects; and (b) to provide persons 
incapable of being reemployed with 
relief project jobs until social se- 
curity and other welfare programs 
could be expanded sufficiently to 
care effectively for them. The em- 
phasis of the program has been shift- 
ed so that (a) special employment re- 
lief projects will take care only of 
those who are found unable to accept 


private employment or heavy public 
works jobs, and regular public works 
projects will continue to employ on- 
ly those fit for heavy work; and (b) 


through special efforts, mainly exe 
panded and intensified vocational 


guidance and training, workers will 
be shifted from the works projects 
into private employment. 











WESTERN EUROPE 








SWEDEN 
Child Care and Extra Costs of 


Working Wives Studied. The Women's 
Board of the Swedish central Organi- 
zation of Salaried Employees (TCO) 
recently sponsored a study intended 
to show how gainfully occupied mar- 
ried couples with young children ar- 
range for the care of their children 
and their household work and what 
extra costs are caused by the wife's 
employment. The study reports the 
answers from 882 of 19,000 married 
women under the age of 55 years who 
had children not older than 11 years 
and who were members of the 14 TCO 
affiliates, Among other findings, 
the study indicates that: 


«--the amount of hired home help 
is primarily determined by the fami- 
ly income and not by the size of the 


family and the wife's hours on the 
job; 

e-on the average, 20 percent of 
the employed mother's gross earnings 
are spent on domestic help and on 
transportation for her to and from 
the job and for her children to and 
from day care institutions; 

eethe sample's “average family" 
(husband earning 25,000 kroner a 
year, US$4,808, and wife 15,000 kron- 
er, US$2,885) nets an increase in 
family income of only one-third as a_ 
result of the wife's employment, if 





the increase in taxes and all were 
expenses are deducted; and 
-epreschool children of mothers | 

who do not employ a maid are more | 
frequently placed in family day care | 
(the child during mother's absence | 
with another family where the mother 
is at home) than in day care nurser- 


ies.--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 





U.S.$.R. AND EASTERN EUROPE 








U.S.S.R. 


Soviet Trade Union Congress 
Meets. The loth Congress of Sit 
Trade Unions, which met in Moscow 
from October 28-November 2, 1963, 
was attended by over 4,000 delegates 
representing 58 million members of 
Soviet labor unions. Also present 
were nearly 2,000 guests, including 
observers from 80 other countries 
and international organizations (e.g, 
the International Labor Organization 
and the U.N. Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization). 





The Congress approved a report 
on the activities of its supervisory 
council (the All-Union Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions--AUCCTU) since 
the last meeting, in 1959, approved 
amendments to the trade union cone 
stitution, and elected officers from 
a prepared slate of candidates, 


By and large, the constitutione 








al amendments approved by the Cone 
gress introduced no significant 
change in the role or the method of 
operation of the Soviet labor organi- 
zation. But the charge of the 22d 
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Congress of the Commnist Party, 
which met in 1961, is clearly evi- 
dent in the amendments requiring the 
trade unions to: 


@-participate effectively in the 
permanent production conferences (la- 
bor=-management advisory committees); 


--asSist the Party-State control 
committees (organized within the 
past year to check on management's 
adherence to Government directives 
on production, wage bill, etc.); and 


eeeducate workers in the spirit 


of Communism. 


Another amendment which pure 





extra 


‘ports to increase popular participa- 
‘tion in Government affairs concerns 


'the union's legislative competence. 
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/ence of “professional” 


|The amendment provides that, in the 
future, the AUCCTUeewhich has 
drafted much of Soviet labor legis- 
lation--will be assisted in the 
drafting process by lower level 
trade union organs. 


The Congress approved several 
amendments which the Soviets de- 
scribe as "increasing union democrae 
cy."" They include provisions for 
(1) revision of the system of elect- 
ing trade union officials on the 
plant level and above and (2) re= 
placement of paid, full-time trade 
union officials with unpaid volun- 
teers as far as possible. Both meas- 
ures may aid at decreasing the influe 
trade union 
officials, who are frequently Party 
members primarily interested in pro- 
duction. 


Both the AUCCTU (with 279 mem 
bers and 93 alternates) and the Audit 
Commission (with 47 members), which 
supervises the financial and account- 
ing work of the supervisory body, 
were considerably enlarged by the 
13th Congress. Viktor Grishin ree 


tained his post as chairman and head 
of the 23emember executive organ 
(presidium) of the AUCCTU.-<-Soviet 


press e 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Regulations on Consumer Credit 
Relaxed. Several measures liberale 
izing the consumer credit system 
were adopted in 1963 as a means of 
maintaining a high level of effece 
tive demand. Others are under dis- 
Cussion. Production of consumer 
goods is increasing at a rapid rate, 
but wages are low in comparison with 
the prices of durable and semidur- 
able consumer goods. A good suit 
or dress, a radio, kitchen stove, or 
television set cost the industrial 
worker with average earnings from 
several months’ to a year’s rang 
Expansion of credit is seen by Yugo- 
slav economists as a means of bridge 
ing the gap between low wages and 
increased production of consumer 
goods. 


Workers in the State-controlled 
sector may now use credit for any 
Commodity except food. Formerly, 
credit was confined to purchases of 
clothing or furniture or some cone 
sumer durable goods, (In 1962, 
16 percent of all consumer durables 
were bought on credit; the level 
was expected to rise to 20 percent 
for 1963.) The level of the individ- 
ual’s savings account generally dee 
termines the amount of credit he may 
use, Some banks, however, are re- 
ported to issue credits above a work- 
er*s savings. Proposed changes 
would liberalize the system even 
more: (1) credit privileges would 
be extended to persons in the pri- 
vate sector (farmers, craftsmen, law- 
yers, writers, artists, etc.), and 
(2) credit could be established by 
economic enterprises in the sociale 
ized sector as well as banks, 








In October 1963, when the ex- 
tension of consumer credit to per- 
sons in the private sector had not 
yet been effected, the system was 
described as follows. Anyone with a 
guaranteed monthly salary could ap- 
ply to his Communal Bank for a cred- 


it as high as one-quarter of his sal- 


lary for the next 3 or 5 years. He 
would need two cosigners with regu- 
lar monthly salaries. In effect, 
both the applicant and the cosigners 
would have to be employees of an en- 
terprise in the socialized sector of 
the economy or work for the Govern- 
ment. For example, a worker paid 
25,000 dinars (US$33.33) a month-- 


roughly average for a Yugoslav indus- 





trial worker--could borrow 215,000 
dinars (US$286.67) on a 3-year loan, 
or 225,000 dinars (US$300) minus 5- 
percent interest. On a 5-year credit 
he could borrow up to 350,900 dinars 
(US$466.67). In both cases, he would 
repay at the rate of 6,250 dinars 
(US$8.33) a month, the money to be 
automatically withheld from his pay 
check and sent to the bank. 


In 1962, the average prices of 
major goods included 168,000 dinars 
(US$224) for a television set; 9000 
dinars (US$120) for a washing mae 
chine; and 47,000 dinars (US$62, 67) 
for an electric stove.--U.S. Embassy, 


Belgrade. 





NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








LEBANON 


Labor Force Census Initiated to 
Implement Social Security Law. The 
social security bill presented to 
the Parliament in early 1961 was 
enacted in late September 1963 on 
publication in the official Gazette. 
However, since appropriate statisti- 
cal data needed as a basis for the 
application of the law were com- 
pletely lacking, implementation was 
deferred until 18 months after pub- 
lication. To prepare the law for 
implementation, the Central Statis- 
tical Department of the Ministry of 
Planning began a census of the coun- 
try’s labor force. Using facilities 
and personnel of the Ministry of La- 
bor and Social Affairs, it will send 
teams to visit some 2,000 commercial, 
industrial, and service establish- 
ments to collect data on the sex, 
marital status, nationality, occupa- 





tion, wages, and size of family of 
each employed worker.--U.S. Embassy) 
Beirut. 


IRAN 


Labor Law Amended. A Government 
decree of September 28, 1963, amended 
the Labor Law by (a) providing a des 
tailed procedure for electing worker 
representatives and making their dis: 
missal by employers subject to the 
approval of the Ministry of Labor 
and (b) carefully defining "collec- 
tive disputes" and limiting the ex- 
tent of jurisdiction of the Ministry 
of Labor in such cases.--U.S, Embas- 
sy, Tehran. 








IRAQ 


Labor Legislation Enacted. A 
recent ordinance, passed shortly be- 
fore the November 18, 1963, coup and 
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superseding one enacted in 1958, re- 

flects the current trend to replace 

foreign employees, who are usually 

employed as supervisors or techni- 

clans, with Iraqis. To obtain Gov- 

ernment permission to work in Iraq, 

a foreigner must prove that his serv- 
ices are needed and no qualified 

Iraqi is available. He then must 

train an Iraqi assistant and 4 num- 

ber of other Iraqis in his specialty. 
Non-Iraqis eligible to work in Iraq 

are persons who (a) were living in 

the country in a lawful way prior to 

September 24, 1959, (b) have Iraqi 

relatives, (c) were born in Iraq, or 

(d) were residing in Iraq in a law 

ful way until they attained the age 

of puberty. 


Under an amendment (article 18) 
passed before the 

an employer may 
terminate the services of a laborer 
hired ona temporary basis. This 
provision would appear to be a solu- 
tion to the problem of employers who 
need temporary replacements for work- 
ers conscripted for Government proj- 
ects but who fear they will be un- 
able to terminate replacement work- 
ers when the conscripts return. The 
restriction against the dismissal of 
unsatisfactory laborers or laborers 
who are no longer needed continues 
to be a _ problem.--U.S,_ Enbassy, 
Baghda ° 


ISRAEL 


Severance Pay Law Enacted. A 
severance pay law, effective January 
1, 1964, codifies past practice and 
custom, as well as Supreme Court 
judgments, and extends benefits pro- 
vided in collective bargaining con- 
tracts to seasonal and women workers, 
unorganized service workers, and 
those in marginal branches of the 
economy. The law also applies to 
Government employees. 





An employer must pay severance 
pay to (a) an employee who has been 
employed by him, or has worked in 
the same work place, continuously 
for at least 1 year; (b) a seasonal 
or hourly paid worker after two con- 
secutive seasons of work totaling 
120 days; and (c) the heirs of an 
employee whose employment has been 
terminated by death. 


An employee continues to be eli- 
gible for severance pay if, for ex- 
ample, his employment is interrupted 
by compulsory military service or re- 
serve duty, by strikes or lockouts, 
or by absence caused by illness or 
accident. Payment is also required 
if a worker moves to the town of his 
or her spouse after marriage or to 
an agricultural settlement or a de- 
velopment area. On the other hand, 
apprentices or workers dismissed for 
cause under conditions specified in 
a collective bargaining agreement 
may be ineligible for benefits in 
whole or in part. 


The law requires that this bene- 
fit be financed through regular pay- 
ments by employers to severance or 
pension funds established under col- 
lective bargaining or regulation by 
the Ministry of Labor. If necessary, 
the Ministry may require employers 
to establish funds or it may regu- 
late the use of such funds for in- 
vestment.--U.S. Embassy, Tel Aviv. 





NEPAL 


Management Training Seminar 


Held. Under the auspices of the U.S. 
Aideassisted Nepal Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation (NIDC), a Produc- 
tivity Seminar was held for the 
first time recently in Kathmandu. 
Three experts from the Indian Nation- 
al Productivity Council spoke on 
management development, labor rela- 
tions, and industrial engineering. 








NIDC has also recently sent one of 
its officials to Tokyo to particie 


pate in an Asian Productivity Organi- 
zation Program in Cooperative Manage- 


ment .-=U.S. Embassy, Kathmandu. 





PAKISTAN 
Medical Facilities to Retired 


Government Relozess Granted. The 
vernment, beginning with October 


12, 1963, extended to retired Governe 


ment employees and their dependents 
medical facilities equal to those to 


which they were entitled immediately 
prior to retirement under the Cen 
tral Services (Medical Attendance) 
Rules of 1958. As before the employ. 
ees’ retirement, treatment and medi- 
Cines will continue to be available 
at Government hospitals and dispen. 
saries; however, unlike the service 
given to active employees, retired 
employees will not be reimbursed for 
the cost of medicines purchased if 
the medicines are unavailable at the 
Government facility.--U.S. Embassy, 
Karachi. 











AFRICA 








INTERNATIONAL 


Third Conference of African 
Statisticians Held. The Third Bien- 
nial Conference of African Statis- 
ticians, held under the aegis of the 
United Nations Economic Commission 
for Africa, took place in Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, on October 2-11, 
1963. The main emphasis of the cone 
ference was on the relation of sta- 
tistical development to planning. 
Other items on the agenda included a 
review of statistical development 
and related problems; statistics on 
population, agriculture, labor, ine 
dustry, and trade; household surveys; 
national accounts; data-processing 
facilities and problems in Africa; 
and adoption of a work program for 
the period 1963-65. Participants 
were present from 21 African coune 
tries, France, the United Kingdom, 
and 7 international organizations, 
including the European Economic Come 
munity and specialized agencies of 
the United Nations.--U.S. Embassy, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
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NIGERIA 


Wage Commission Established 
Following National Strike. A near 
general strike of public and private 
Nigerian workers which took place 
September 28=30, 1963, ended when 
the Federal Government promised to 
establish a “highepowered"' commis- 
sion to review the country's wage 
structure, On October 10, 1963, the 
Government announced that the Commis: 
Sion, to be known as the "Morgan Con» 
mission of Enquiry," had been estab. 
lished. 





The strike was caused by ine 
creasing worker discontent stemming 
from (a) the rising cost of living 
Since 1959 when the last general 
wage increase was granted and (b) 
the marked contrasts between living 
Standards of lower echelon civil 
servants and those of senior serve 
ants who inherited the wage levels 
and other benefits of the former co- 
lonial administrators. The Federal 
Government had decided earlier, in 
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line with its 6-year Development 
Plan (1962-68), that general wage 
increases should not be granted ex- 
cept when justified by productivity 
increases, Factional rivalries among 
competing trade union centers and 
groups of independent unions pre- 
vented the rank-and-file dissatis- 
faction from being translated into 
effective pressures for wage revie 
sion until mid-September 1963. At 
this time, the rival groups coordi- 
nated their demands for wage and 
salary revision and set up a Joint 
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Action Committee comprised of repre- 
sentatives of all trade unions. 


The agreed terms of reference 
of the Commission are as follows: 


1. To investigate the existing 
wage structure, remuneration, and 
conditions of service ‘in wage earn- 
ing employment in the country and to 
make recommendations concerning a 
suitable or new wage structure, as 
well as adequate machinery for wage 
review on a continuing basis. 


2. To examine the need for (a) 
a general upward revision of sala- 
ries and wages of junior employees 
in both Government and private estab- 
lishments; (b) the abolition of the 
daily wage system; and (c) the intro- 
duction of a national minimum wage. 


3. On the basis of paragraph 2, 
to make recommendations to the Gove 


ernment. -*2UeSe Embassy, Lagos. 


NYASALAND 


Income Tax Changes Announced, 


On April 1, 1964, the Nyasaland Gov- 
ernment will introduce a "pay-a8-youe 
earn" system of tax collection. At 
that time, employers will deduct, on 
a regular basis, a scheduled sum (to 
be announced in early 1964) from the 
Salaries and wages of their employ- 
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ees or from the pensions of their 
former employees. 


An income tax, required by the 
Government of the Federation of Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, and, since Janu- 
ary 1963, a "personal" tax, required 
by the Nyasaland Government, have 
been levied on workers' earnings. 
The Federal tax, which has applied 


only to single persons earning more 
than US$1,260 and to married persons 

earning over US$2,520, has affected 

primarily European and Asian workers, 
Since most of the estimated 130,000 

employed Africans earn far less than 

those minimums. The personal tax ap- 
plies to all male employees in Nyasa-~ 
land and, in effect, is a second in- 

Come tax. It ranges from US$4.20 a 

year for persons earning less than 

US$168 annually to US$42 for persons 

with annual earnings of more than 

US$1, 680. 


Although the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment, with the dissolution of the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
December 31, 1963, became entitled 
to receive the 1963-64 Federal in- 
come tax money due March 31, 1964, 
it has decided not to collect the 
tax. However, if the Nyasaland em 
ployment of an individual who worked 
in Nyasaland during the 1963-64 tax 
period terminates before March 31, 
1965 (because of death or emigra- 
tion), the difference between the 
Federal taxon his 1963-64 income 
and the amount of income tax deducte 
ed from his earnings after April 1, 
1964, 18 due the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment.--U.S. Consulate, Blantyre. 





Retirement Benefits Provided 
for Britis oyees in Nyasaland. 
While the Nyasaland Government (‘in- 
tends to "Africanize" the civil serve 
ice as rapidly as possible, it wishe 
es to retain temporarily as many 
British civil servants as it can dur- 





ing the peried of training for Afri- 
can replacements, Consequently, a 
system of retirement compensation 
was established, effective on Novem- 
ber 1, 1963, for members of Her Ma- 
jesty's overseas civil service or 
designated officers under Great Bri- 
tain*s Overseas Aid Program if they 


decide to leave Nyasaland, The pro- 
gram provides that officers must 
give, in general, 6 months’ notice 


of their intention to retire. Option- 
al plans for establishing pension 
eligibility are available under the 
system to encourage the British offi- 
cers to remain in the Nyasaland serv- 
ice for longer periods than might 
otherwise be expected in view of the 
limited job security for expatriates. 


Compensation will consist of a 
lump sum based on the number of 
years spent in pensionable service, 
The maximum amount which may be paid 
is £12,000 (1£=US$2.80); the maxie 
mum period of service for which bene~ 
fits may be claimed is 10 years. The 
total amount due is to be paid in 
six installments spread over a peri- 
od of 5 years, The initial payment 
will be £1,000 or one-sixth of the 
total due, whichever is greater. 
Local observers estimate that the 
average retirement compensation for 
an officer with 10 years of pensione 
able service will be about £5,000. 


Information regarding responsi- 
bility for the funding costs of the 
System is not available; however, 
local sources have indicated that 
the British Government will make the 
major contribution.--U.S. Consulate, 


Blantyre. 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Tax Exemptions for Workers Ane 
nounced. On eeose t 1905, the 
Minister of Treasury and Planning 
announced that, by Presidential De 
cree, workers’ shares of company 
profits will be exempt from the 25.7 
percent tax on commercial and induse 
trial profits. In addition, a mare 
ried worker with children earning no 
more than EE500 (1EE=US$2.80) a year, 











including his share of profits, will | 
be exempt from paying income tax on | 
the first £E250 of income (EE150 for! 
an unmarried worker earning no more 
than ££E500). The first EE100 above 
the exempted amount will be taxed at 
2 percent and the next EE150 at 3 
percent. Earnings in excess of £E500 
will be taxed at slightly higher, 
progressive rates. The exemptions 
announced will place workers on an 
equal footing with white-collar and 
government employees, who are re- 
quired to pay an income tax only on 


their salaries and bonuses.-«-e«lJ,S, 
Embassy, Cairo. ae 











FAR EAST 








PHILIPPINES 


Wages and Salaries in Private 
Indust ry Studied. The annual pay of 
wage and salary earners in private 
industry and commercial establishe 


ments in the Philippines rose in the 
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period 1960-63 by roughly 5 percent 
for clerical and office employees, 6 
percent for skilled and unskilled 
manual workers, and 4 percent for 
technical and professional employees, 
Transportation and commnication en- 
ployees received the greatest ine 
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creases (about 15 percent), while 
the increases for educational eme- 
ployees averaged about 3 percent. 


These data are based on a wage 
and salary survey jointly sponsored 
by the Wage and Position Classifica- 
tion Office of the Philippines Bud- 
get Commission and the U.S. Agency 
for International Development. The 
results of the survey, the third in 
@ series, are used to revise wage 
and salary scales for the Government 
employees who number approximately 
300,000. The 226 firms participating 
in the survey varied in size from 
fewer than 100 employees to over 500 
employees. Survey data were pub- 
lished in the report (Wage and Sala- 
ry Survey in the Philippines, 1963) 


for 17 major areas and 75 key occue 


| pational classes. 


The survey also revealed that 
in 1963 unskilled workers received 
an average annual wage of 1,423 Phil- 
ilpine pesos (US$341), which is be- 
low the Government minimum of 71,440 
(US$346) for unskilled labor. Geole- 
gists, the highest paid employees in 
the professional group, received an 
average (mean) annual salary of 
¥6,888 (US$1,653), far exceeding the 


maximum Government rate of 94,860 


Philippine workers in industry 
and oommerce, as indicated by the 
report, receive numerous fringe bene- 
fits, including bonuses, hospitali- 
zation, medical and dental care, re- 
tirement pensions, cost-of-living 
and transportation allowances, over- 
time pay, and shift differentialse-- 


U.S. Embassy, Manila, and report. 
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LATIN AMERICA 








BRAZIL 


Cost of Living Soars in Brazil. 
The rapid rate of inflation in Bra- 


zil has resulted in pressures by la- 
bor for wage and other economic bene- 


fits to enable workers to meet the 
rising cost of living. In 1962, the 
consumer price index for the State 
of Guanabara (Rio de Janeiro) rose 
by 53 percent, and in the first 11 
menths of 1963, by over 70 percent. 


To compensate for the rapid de- 
valuation of the cruzeiro, the Gove 
ernment had approved in mid-1962 a 
plan to grant a so-called 13th-month 
salary to employees in the private 
sector; in November 1963, the Presi- 
dent extended the 13themonth wage to 


all pensioners and retired workers. 
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The cost ef this increase was partly 


financed through special credit fae 
cilities opened by the Government, 
which in turn increased pressures 
for new inflation-aggravating curren- 


cy issuances. The cost of the wage 
increment to pensioners and retirees 


was financed by deductions of 8 per- 
cent of the 13th-month pay of active 
workers, plus contributions of equal 
amounts by employers and the Govern- 
ment. The Government also approved 
increases in minimum-wage scales by 
roughly 50 percent in January 1963 
and by at least 100 percent in Febru- 
ary 1964. In addition, the Govern- 
ment in 1964 (a) reduced the minimum 
wage zones from 56 to 30, which more 
than doubled the scales in seme 
areas, and (b) established quotas of 
certain manufactured consumer goods 





items (e.g., shoes and textiles) to 


be sold at low or "popular" prices 
in order to prevent further ine- 
creases in workers’ living costs. 


Foremost among other measures 
currently proposed are: 

--provision for automatic revi- 
sion (quarterly or semiannually) of 
minimum-wage scales according to in- 
creases in the cost of living; 

e-a "family salary’ for all work- 
ers (now in effect for most sectors 
of organized labor), which includes 
an allowance for each dependent; 


--extension of the 13th-month sal- 


ary to Federal Government employees. 


In addition, labor groups are 
opposing efforts to increase prices 
of foodstuffs and to revise the rent 
laws, which essentially prohibit in- 
creases in rents. Many workers are 
renting quarters at rates estab- 
lished several years ago.--U.S. Em 


bassy, Rio de Janeiro. 
COLOMBIA 


The Colombian Institute for 
Technical Specialization Abroad. The 


Colombian Ynstitute for Technical 
Specialization Abroad 





is cited by 
the New York Times as a striking ex- 
ample of how a developing country can 
concern itself with the development 
of a professional manpower corps 
both through scholarships and inves- 
tigation of human resource needs. 


Since its founding in 1952, the 
institute has sent 5,000 Colombians 
abroad to study subjects, at the 
graduate level, ranging from the use 
of isotopes in farming to public ad- 
ministration. Loans are provided to 
carefully selected graduate students, 
most of whom have worked for several 
years in their chosen fields. The 
loans cover 1 or 2 years of study; 
they are repaid in perieds ranging 
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from 3 to 5 years beginning when the 
student returns to Colombia and be. 
comes a wage earner. 


This year’s budget of US$1 mil. 


lion is being used to aid 2,477 
needy students. Almost 60 percent 
of the budget is met by funds pro- 
vided by the business community. The 
Government provides 30 percent, and 
the rest is drawn from the 
tute’s own resources. Although it 
was originally feared that the loans 
might not be repaid, only 10 out of 
5,000 borrowers have defaulted. 
addition, it 


insti-| 





In 
was argued that few 


would be willing to return to Colom. | 


bia to work after being educated at) 
such universities as Harvard and the 


Sorbonne. However, 
have failed to return to Colombia. 


The success of the program 
attested to by the fact that a simi- 
lar program has been established in 
Honduras. Ecuador and Chile have 
aeked the institute for assistance 
in starting their own programs and 
similar inquiries have come from 
Peru, the Dominican Republic, Ethi- 
opia, and Laos. 


Recently, the institute orga- 
nized a Technical Committee for Re- 
search to investigate manpower needs 
and resources at the professional 
level. The study will deal with the 
professional and technical personnel 
requirements for economic develop- 
ment in all types of occupations, 
@.g-, civil, electrical, and chemi- 
cal engineers, accountants, adminis- 
trators, surveyors, and nurses. A 
survey of university and secondary 
school graduates since 1920 is 
planned in order to determine the 
size and skills of the work force 
and the potential of these institu- 
tions for providing for future man- 
power needs.--New York Times and 


Colombia Government pu cation. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 
The following titles of books and articles came to 


the attention of the Division of Foreign Labor Con- 
ditions during November 1963 and January 1964. 


INTERNAT LONAL 


"Labour and Human Resource Factors in the Economic Development of Asia. 
Fifth Asian Regional Conference of the I.L.0.," International Labour Re- 
view, Vol. LXXXVII, April 1963, pp. 293-314. 


CANADA AND WESTERN EUROPE 


INTERNATIONAL 


_ European Communities, Statistical Office. Statistiques de l'emploi, 1958- 
62. Luxembourg, 1963. 307 pp. (Statistiques Sociales 1963 No. 4.) For 


member countries and Greece, includes data on empleyment, unemployment, 
placements, hours of work, labor disputes, migration, and foreign workers. 


Green, Alfred L. A Study and Appratsal of Manpower Programs as Related to 
a Policy of Fu oyment in France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, 
Sweden. Albany, New York, State Department of Labor, 1963. 119 pp. 








AUSTRIA 


Austrian Federation of Trade Unions. Short Review of Social and Working 
Conditions of Employed Persons in Austria. Vienna, 1963. 29 Pp. 








CANADA 


Arnow, Philip. "Labor on United States and Canadian Railroads--Findings of 
the Presidential Railroad Commission," Labor Law Journal, August 1963, pp. 
677-685. 





Cohen, Phillip. "New Technologies and Changing Manpower Requirements in 
Canadian Railroads," Labor Law Journal, August 1963, pp. 685-693. 





Francis, John P. "Manpower Implications of Technological Change in Canada," 
Labor Law Journal, August 1963, pp. 661-669. 





Kovacs, Aranka E., ed. Readings in Canadian Labour Economics. Toronto, 
McGraweHill Co. of Canada Ltd., 1963. 252+ pp. 





Woods, H. D. “PubliceInterest Disputes and Their Settlement--Canadian Poli- 
cy Experiments With Public-Interest Disputes,” Labor Law Journal, August 


1963, pp. 739-745. 
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ITALY 


"Labour Overseas: Italy--Apprenticeships, Vocational Training and Voeation- 
al Guidance," Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), May 1963, p. 200. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Grunfeld, Cyril. Trade Unions and the Individual in English Lawe-A Study of 


Recent Developments. London, Institute of Personnel Management, 1963, 
PPe 


U.SeSeR. AND EASTERN EUROPE 





Galenson, Walter. "Wage Structure and Administration in Soviet Industry," 
in Internal Wage Structure. Amsterdam, the Netherlands, 1963. Ch. 6, pp. 
330-334, (Reprint 221, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Berkeley.) 

Newth, Je A. "The Soviet Population: Wartime Losses and the Postwar Recove- 


ery," Soviet Studies (University of Glasgow), Vol,XV, January 1964, pp. 
345-351. 





"Soviet Workers: The Current Scene. 1. Problems and Prospects.” By Jay B. 
Sorenson. "2. When the Kettle Boils Over." By Albert Boiter. "3. Work- 
ers* Councils: Guideposts for the Future?" By Anthony Sylvester. In 
Problems of Communism (U.S. Information Service), Vol. XIII, January-Februe 
ary 1904, pp. 25-45. 





NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


INDIA 


Agnihotri, Ve. “Women in Industry," Indian Labour Journal, Vol. IV, Septem- 
ber 1963, pp. 895-917. 





"Labour Conditions in the Glass Industry," Indian Labour Journal, Vol. IV, 
July 1963, pp. 683-745. 


IRAN 

Hanessian, Jr., John. Reports Service: [Iranian Land Reform. New York, 
American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 1963. 16 pp. (Southwest Asia 
Series,Vol. XII, No. 10.) 


Sassani, Abul H. K. Education in Iran. U.S. Office of Education, 1963. 32 
PPpe (Bulletin 1963, No. 18.) 





"Survey of Consumer Expenditure and Income in 32 Urban Cities of Iran,” Bank 
Markazi Iran (Central Bank of Iran) Bulletin, Vol. 2, May-June 1963, pp. 


17-36. 
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ISRAEL 


Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Information Division. Facts About Israel, 
1963. Jerusalem, Sivan Press, Ltd., 1963. 168 pp. 


AFRICA 
INTERNAT IONAL 
United Nations, Economic Commission for Africa. | Economic and Social Conse- 
uences of Racial Discriminatory Practices. New York, United Nations, 
1963, 84 pp. 
BASUTOLAND 


Great Britain, Office of Commonwealth Relations. Report for the Year 1961 
on Basutoland. London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1963. 115 pp. 


ETHIOPIA 





| "A Labour Relations Decree in Ethiopia," International Labour Review, Vol. 


LXXXVII, May 1963, PPe 473-77. 
GHANA 


Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics. Economic Survey, 1962. Accra, 1963. 
130 PPe 


"Ghana: Survey of High-Level Manpower, 1960," Inter-African Labour Insti- 
tute Bulletin, Vol. I, August 1963, pp. 235-260. 


KENYA 


Great Britain, Colonial Office. Report on the Colony and Protectorate of 
Kenya for the Year 1961. London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1963. 
210 pp. 


LIBERIA 


"Workmen's Compensation and Pension Legislation in Liberia," International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXXXVII, February 1963, ppe 165-167. 


MOROCCO 


"Morocco: Workers’ Representation Within Undertakings,” International La- 
bour Review, Vol. LXXXVII, May 1963, pp. 477-478. 


2 RWANDA AND BURUNDI 


"New Social Security Legislation in Rwanda and Burundi," International La- 
bour Review, Vol. LXXXVII, May 1963, ppe 485-489. 
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SIERRA LEONE 

Sierra Leone, Labour Department. Report of the Labour Department, 1961. 
Freetown, Government Printing Department, 1963. 40 PPe 

TANGANYIKA 


"The Payment of Severance Allowances in Tanganyika," International Labour 
Review, Vol. LXXXVII, April 1963. ppe 367-369. 


Tanganyika Treasury Department, Statistics Division. Employment 4nd _Earne 
ings in Tanganyika, 1962. 1963. 13 ppe, appendixes. 


ZANZIBAR 


Zanzibar Protectorate. Labour Report for the Years 1960 and 1961. Zanzibar, 
Government Printer, 1963. 41 pp. : 


FAR EAST 





AUSTRALIA 


Alex Hunter, ed. The Economics of Australian Industry: Studies in Environ- 
ment and Structure. Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1963. 543 pp. 





MALAYA 

Silcock, Te He, ede Readings in Malayan Economics. Singapore, Eastern Uni- 
versities Press, Ltd, iséi: 501 ppe 

KOREA, REPUBLIC OF 


Economic Planning Board. First Five-Year Plan for Technical Development? 
Supplement to First Five-Year Economic Plan. 1962. 86 pp. 


THAILAND 


Thailand, Office of the Prime Minister, National Statistical Office. House- 


hold Expenditure Survey in the Bangkok-Thonburi_ Municipal Area, 1962. 


Bangkok, 1963. 105 pp. 
MALAYSIA 
Sarawak. Development Plan, 1964-1968 To be absorbed into the first Malay- 


sian Development Plan, 1966-1970, with such revisions as may then appear 
desirable. Kuching, Sarawak, Government Printing Office, 1963. 64 pp. 


CHINA, REPUBLIC OF (Taiwan) 


Industry and Commerce Census of Taiwan, the Republic of China: General Re- 


port, 1961. Taipei, Taiwan, Executive Group of Census, December 1962. 
Vols. I-IV, pp. 341, 308, 757, and 722, respectively. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL 


United Nations. Towards a Dynamic Development Policy for Latin America. 
New York, 1963. 103 PPpe 64.11.G. 4) 

United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Social 
Aspects of Economic Development in Latin America. Vol. I, Egbert de Vries 
_ José Medina Echavarria, edse, 401 pp. Vel. II, Benjamin H. Higgins 
and José Medina Echavarr{a, eds. Paris, 1963¢ 

| GUATEMALA 

Hernandez Cardona, Romeo Manuel. El Salario Minimo en Guatemala (The Mini- 
mum Wage in Guatemala). Paper presented to the faculty of the Juridical 


and Social Sciences Department of the University of San Carlos, Guatemala. 
Guatemala, 1963. 325 pp. 








} 
MEXICO 


American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico. Antecedents and Resolution of the 
Distribution of Profits to the Worker in Mexico. Mexico City, December 
1963. 11 Ppe 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON INDONESIA 


Explanatory Note 


General Organization, The Cen- 
tral Bureau of Statistics is the gov- 
ernmental coordinating authority for 
the collection and publication of 
statistics in Indonesia. Within the 
Department of Labour, the Division 
of Research, Planning and Statistics 
is responsible for statistical pro- 
grams, although other divisions also 
compile data in the normal scope of 
their duties, 


The statistical system of Indo- 
nesia (like many other Government 
functions) had to be rebuilt from al- 
most nothing after independence in 
1949. The development of labor sta- 
tistics is still at a comparatively 
early stage. The International La- 
bour Office (ILO) has aided Indonesia 
in the development of a labor statis- 
tics program, and in the period from 
1956 to 1961 family living surveys 
and labor force surveys were conduct- 
ed by the Labour Department with the 
assistance of an ILO expert. 1/ The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Ue. Se Department of Labor has given 
training to 13 Indonesians in labor 
and price statistics since 1953. 


Publications. Selected price, 
wage, and manpower data appear month- 
ly in the Central Bureau of Statis= 
tics publication Statistik Konjunk- 
tur (Monthly Survey), which is pub- 
lished in Indonesian and English. 
Similar data appear in the Statisti- 
cal_ Pocketbook of Indonesia, pub- 
lished annually in Fnglish by the 
Central Bureau, and in annual re- 
ports of the Bank of Indonesia. 
Peru ~Perusahaan Industri (Manu- 
facturing Industries), published an- 
nually by the Central Bureau, in- 
cludes employment, wages and sala- 
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ries, and other information for mam. 
facturing establishments using power 
machinery or employing 10 or more 
workers. 


Manpower and Suployment. A pop 
lation census was taken in 1961, and 
population totals have been pub 
lished. Data on manpower were Ob- 
tained, also, but have not yet been 
published. The last previous census 
was in 1930. 


In 1958, the Department of Lae 
bour's Employment Service carried 
out a labor force sample survey in 
Java and Madura. 2/ This is the hear 
land of Indonesia and contains ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the coun- 
try's population, This survey was 


preceded by pilot surveys and covers) 77; 


general demographic characteristics 
of the population and specific char- 
acteristics of the labor force. A 
sample of 12,000 households was used 
and was designed to reflect a popula 
tion representation of about 1 in 
1,000 based on an estimated popula- 
tion of 60 million for the area ani 
an average of 5 persons per house 
hold. The sample was first strati- 
fied by rural and urban households, 
1,300 urban and 10,700 rural house- 
holds being sampled. 
difference between the schedules 
used in urban and rural areas was 
that in rural areas information was 
obtained about economic activities) 
during a reference period of 1 year 





1/ Report to the Government of 


Indonesia on Labour Statistics (Ge- 
neva, International Labour Office, 
196256 

2/ Report on the Labour Force 


Sample Surve av: dura 
(Djakarta, Indonesia, Department of 


Labour, 1961). 











One important) 7 


for man. 
ng power 
or more 


prior to the date of the survey. In 


urban areas the period was 1 week. 


Estimates of total population 
and of the proportion of rural and 
urban population were computed by 
projecting information from the 1930 
census, and the 1961 census shows 


imputed as part of total wages. In-=- 
flation has rendered these data of 
chiefly historical interest. 


Prices and Famil enditure 


Surveyse Four cost-of-living indexes 
for Djakarta are published in the 


Statistical Pocketbook of Indonesia. 


oy a that the total population estimte They cover two income groups of Indo- 
? was not large enough. Nevertheless, nesian government workers and two in- 
en Pub-/the sample is considered generally come groups of municipal workers. 
were Ob-! sound and the results reliable. The index weights derive from a 1932 
plies. survey of consumption patterns of 
ie As mentioned earlier, manufac- government employees in Djakarta and 


turing employment data are published 


annually in the report on manufactur- 


a 1937 survey of Djakarta municipal 
employees. The Labour Department 


of La- ing industries. Those data are bro-=- points out that the age of the data 
carried) ken down by such factors as geo= used for deriving weights seriously 
hed a graphic area, industry, and size of limits the usefulness of the indexes. 
elegy establishment. The Government also publishes a 
P= price index of 19 food articles; the 

- Wages, Earnings, and Supple~ weights for this series are also de- 
"vey Wasi ments, At the present time, there is rived from the 1932 study of family 


| covers expenditures of middle-level govern- 


little summary information on wages 


ristics) and earnings, and what is available ment employees. 

¢ char-|is difficult to interpret. For ex- 

reese Alample, payments in kind, often the Four family living surveys have 
as used] most important component of Indone= been conducted by the Department of 
_ popule] sian wages, are not usually included. Labour: 

t 1 in} tnfiation and imperfect price con=- 1. 3,337 budgets, each covering 
popula-| trols make data expressed in rupiahs 1 month or less, of single persons 
rea andi mch less meaningful. Minimum daily and families of workers in manufac- 
r house wages for many industries are com= turing industries in Djakarta in 
strati-| piled by the Labour Control Service. 1957-58, 


These data appear in the Statistical 
Pocketbook of Indonesia and the Bank 


2. 2,462 budgets, each covering 
1 month or less, of single persons 


portant! of Indonesia's annual reports. -and families of workers in manufac- 
hedules turing industries in Surabaja in 
AS = Was An all-Java wage survey for man—- 1958=—59, 
lon was} ufacturing was conducted in 1961, 3. About 1,476 budgets of 123 
ivities| after some pilot wage surveys. The rural households each month of year 
1 year} 8,837 mamufacturing establishments ending June 1959 in Wurjantoro. 

in Java were stratified by rural and 4. 795 budgets, each covering 1 
ent of} urban areas, number of employees, | month, of the households of 313 La~ 
® Ge-| and industry (two-digit classifica- | bour Department employees in 1959. 
fice, tion). The sample consisted of 1,400 


establishments, of which 920 were 
rural and 480 urban, It was a major 
sample survey, covering approximate=— 
ly 60 percent of total mamfacturing 
employment. Payments in kind were 
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The four expenditure surveys 
were to provide weights for appro- 
priate consumer price indexes, The 
indexes, however, have not been pub= 
lished, so far as is knowne 






































Table 1. Indonesia: Area, Population, and Population Density, 1961 1/ 
Area Population a 
Geographic area Square Percent Thousands Percent per squem 
miles of persons mile 
Ra SU dkottinre «a ecest aac 735,267 100 97,085 100 132 1 
Java and Madura........ ce 51,032 7 63,059 65 1,236 
SbCEE 6 BUF. OSs CNG hee FES 182,859 25 15,739 16 86 
Kalimantan (Borneo)...... 208 , 286 28 4,102 4 20 
Sulawesi (Celebes)....... 72,986 10 7,079 7 97 
Nusa Tenggara (Bali and 
Lesser Sunda Islands).. 28,422 4 5,558 6 195 
Maluku (Moluccas)........ 28,766 4 790 1 27 
West Irian (West New 
NP 6 hoes Riese Shwe 162,916 22 758 1 3 
1/ Based on preliminary results karta, Indonesia, Central Bureau ot/ 
of population census of October 1961. Statistics), pp. 5 and 12, tables 
Source: Based on Statistical A-2 and B-3. 
Pocketbook of Indonesia, 1961 (Dja- 









































Table 2. Java and Madura: Employed Persons, by Employment Status, Sex, an¢ 
Urban and Rural Residence, 1958 1/ 
Employment status (percent) 
Peegereee Employed cm ltt Self- wae and moneee 
residence persons ota mployers 1 d salary amily 
(thousands) ie Si workers | workers 
Urban and rural 26,560 100 7; 31 33 29 
OP sins ail 15,220 100 10 38 36 16 
Female....... 11,340 100 4 21 28 47 
URROR 6 ¢rcncee oe 2,610 100 2 30 64 4 
ee 1,820 100 3 30 65 2 
Female....... 790 100 | 1 29 60 10 
' 
ee RN ; 23,950 100 8 31 29 32 
TR rnin m0'0) 00 13,400 100 , 11 39 32 18 
Female....... 10,550 100 : 4 y 2 | 26 49 
1/ Based on 1958 sample survey Source: Report on the Labour 


of approximately 12,000 households 
(10,700 rural and 1,300 urban) con- 
ducted by the Central Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 


Force Sample Survey in Java and Ma- 








dura 


(Djakarta, Indonesia, 
ment of Labour, 1961) ,appendix tableg 


Xa and Xb. 
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Depart- 








Number of Establishments and Employees in Manufacturing,1l1/ by Geographic Area, 


Indonesia: 


Table 3. 
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Table 4. Indonesia: Minimum and Maximum Monthly Salary and Allowances in Public 
Enterprises for Married Employees with Three Children, 1962 
(In rupiahs 1/) 

Earnings component Minimum Maximum 

Total monthly salary and allowances.... 720 18,060 

RGEC) COREG i560 6 See aie We ib 80 ee eet FO ORS CROWS 200 4,000 
pe ee Be ge ee ) Se ee Pare ean reas a me ar tae 50 1,000 
Aljowinees For 3 Se amee: 8! 6. 6 <5i6.0.06% o0wines 660 0 0:96:0 150 1,200 
CORE OL TAVIS MeO OE 66s 6s wine os Sonos 6 ais 0ais eee 120 1,860 
Batereri se QLLOWARCR 57 an 6 55. 8 oi cesses ccc esereccers 200 4,000 
Pectormance:: 41 Lamanee B07 i5 Si es eserves es oe oe ea -- 6,000 











1/ Legal exchange rates varied from 45 
to 1,170 rupiahs to the dollar in 1962. 

2/ 25 percent of monthly basic salary. 

3/ Family allowances are computed at 
10 percent of the monthly basic salary for 
each child, with a minimum of 50 rupiahs 
for each child. 

4/ 30 percent 
family allowances. 


of basic salary plus 


Table 5. Java and Sumatra: 





Industries, 


5/ 100 percent of monthly basic salary, 
received by all employees. 

6/ For those performing extraordinary 
work in vital enterprises. 








Source: Government Regulation No. 14/ 
1962: Basic Provisions on Salaries of Em- 
ployees of State Enterprises (Djakarta, 





August 15, 1962), effective July 1, 1962. 


Minimum Daily Wages in Money and in Kind 1/ in Selected 


1962 


(In rupiahs 2/) 




















Industry and workers Total In money In kind 
Agricultural estates in-- 
Java (principally sugarcane): 
DON NO og oa Cowie 60.90 tp ae 19:0. 050) 6,9,0 gre Divi 14.80 6.70 8.10 
Married worker with 2 children.............. 28.30 6.70 21.60 
South and West Sumatra (coffee and tea): 
Single WOTKEE. ccc cess cece eee e ec ocseccese 34.90 6.00 28.90 
Married worker with 2 children.............. 74.70 6.60 68.70 
North Sumatra (principally rubber): 
BAe Bae OUI co a ae Si 6:'o ode: 0 0 6 dld rds gure othe. re Hees 23.86 6.20 17.66 
Married worker with 2 children............+. 51.43 6.20 45.23 
Tandjung Priok harbour (1961): ° 
RORUIOL “GMDROVOGE 6 o.0 6:5 v0.60 6c csie pices eecesovves 21.00 11.50 9.50 
Casual employees: . 2.6. ccc ce cece ccosccccscscese t 21.00 11.50 9.50 
1/ Under the conditions of inflation, Indonesia (U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 


imperfect price control, and supply short- 
ages which have existed in Indonesia in the 
early 1960's, the relative values of wages 
in money and in kind are variable. In this 
table, wages in kind are valued at legal 
prices. Minimum wage rates are set by ar- 
bitration awards. Payments in kind may in- 
clude payments of rice, sugar, salt, dried 
fish, cooking oil, and other household 
items; such articles as soap and razor 
blades may also be included. Fora _ dis- 
cussion of payments in kind, see Labor in 
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of Labor Statistics, 1963), Report 246, pp. 
41-42. 

2/ Legal exchange rates varied from 45 
to 200 rupiahs to the dollar in 1961 and 
from 45 to 1,170 rupiahs to the dollar in 
1962. 


Source: Statistical Pocketbook of In- 
donesia, 1962 (Djakarta, Indonesia, Central 








Bureau of Statistics); pp. 250-251, table 
Q-12. 
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Table 6. Indonesia: Index of Retail Prices for Selected Items 
in the Open Market, Djakarta, 1955-63 1/ 





























(1958=100) 

Year All goods 2/ Food 3/ Clothing Rent 4/ 
1955. se cdieee (5/) 55 (5/) (5/) 
Meg eee (5/) 62 (5/) (5/) 
1957. ncccccce (5/) 69 (5/) (5/) 
1958... ecceeee 100 100 100 100 
SE Pa 126 118 191 119 
Pca decces 169 143 423 139 
Rae ae 209 199 373 150 
| rere 582 600 866 256 
1963, May.... 1,164 1,157 (5/) (5/) 

1/ March-December average. jam, tea, and salt. The weights for 

2/ Includes food, fuel and the index derive from a 1932 family 
light, clothing, rent, and miscellan- expenditure survey of middle— level 
eous items. government families in Djakarta. 

3/ Includes beef, buffalo meat, 4/ Includes fuel and light. 
salt fish, corned beef, fresh and 5/ Not available. 
salted duck eggs, milk, red peppers, Source: Yearbook of Labour Sta- 
onions, rice, potatoes, vermicelli, tistics, 1963 (Geneva, International 
biscuits, bread, coconut oil, sugar, Labour Office), pp. 458 and 480. 


Table 7. Indonesia: Family Expenditure Survey Weights Used 
as a Basis for the Consumer Price Indexes 1/ 
































: Clothing = 
Characteristic Total Food Housing and — 
footwear 
Djakarta--urban workers: 
Number of commodities... 83 48 7 12 16 
Weteht......scenseveetess 100.00 63.41 10.77 8.51 17.31 
Surabaja--urban workers: 
Number of Commodities... 82 50 7 12 13 
Weight....... Stade eS 100.00 62.54 13.78 7.42 16.26 
Government employees: 
Number of commodities... 117 54 16 26 21 
Madaht....c+sceteaboneses 100.00 53.92 8.74 8.31 29.03 
Wur jantoro--rural workers: 
Number of commodities... 69 32 8 14 15 
WOGONE.. oc cccssvecscsnse 100.00 54.94 17.54 8.85 18.67 
1/ The surveys covered the year Source: Report to the Govern- 
ending February 28, 1958, for Djakarta; ment of Indonesia on Labour Statis- 
year ending February 28, 1959, for tics (Geneva, International Labour 


Surabaja; year ending March 31, 1960, Office, 1962), pp. 14-16. 
for Government employees; and year 
ending June 30, 1954%for Wurjantoro. 
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Table 8. Indonesia: 


Industrial Disputes and Work 


Stoppages, 1950-61 1/ 





Disputes 


Work stoppages 





Workers 
involved 
(thousands) 


Year Number 


Man-hours 
lost 


Workers 
involved 


(thousands) (thousands) _ 





(2/) 

(2/) 

(2/) 
1,268 
2,305 
3,489 
3,112 
5,057 


1950 eeeves 180 
1951 wccoee 2,754 
1952 wecoee 4,003 
1953 wcvecce 1,823 
1954 ccccoe 2,963 
1995: ssescs 3,697 
$936 wecees 3,896 
1957 wccces 4,131 
T9SR wcccee 3,350 2,976 
1959 wcccoee 2,225 1,957 
1960 ccocce 1,096 883 
1961 1,159 990 











491 54,490 
319 26,039 
133 6,152 
420 4,912 
2, 386 











1/A dispute is defined as a 
disagreement between the workers and 
their employer, for the settlement 
of which the mediation of the Indo- 
nesian Department of Labour was re- 
quested. A dispute does not involve 
a work stoppace. 

2/ Not available. 

3/ Excludes general strike at 
end of 1957 which was a demonstra- 
tion of solidarity with the national 


Government. Over 1 million workers 
were involved and over 7 million 
man-hours were lost. 


Source: Statistical Pockete- | 
book of Indonesia, 1961 Djakarta, 
Indonesia, Central Bureau of Sta-- 
tistics, 1961), pp. 243 and 245. 1961 
data, unpublished, supplied by Ine 
donesian Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics. 
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